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On the Experience of Time. Bertrand Russell. The Monist, XXV, 2, 

pp. 212-233. 

This article contains an exposition of the following definitions and proposi- 
tions. Definitions: (1) Sensation is a certain relation of subject and object, 
involving a kind of acquaintance with particulars which enables us to know 
that they are at the present time. (2) Sense-data belonging to one (momen- 
tary) total experience are said to be present to their subject in the experience 
in which they are objects. (3) Simultaneity is a relation among entities, which 
holds between objects present to a given subject in a single experience. (4) 
Now means "simultaneous with this," where 'this' is an object of sensation of 
which I am aware. (5) The present time is a class of all entities that are now. 
(6) Immediate memory is a relation which we have to an object which has been 
a sense-datum, but is now felt as past, though still given in acquaintance. (7) 
Succession is a relation which may hold between two parts of a sensation; it 
may be immediately experienced, and extended by inference to cases where 
one or both of the terms of the relation are not present. (8) Of two events 
succeeding each other, the first is called earlier and the second later. (9) An 
event which is earlier than the whole of the present is called past, and an 
event which is later than the whole of the present is called future. Proposi- 
tions: (A) Simultaneity and succession both give rise to transitive relations, 
while simultaneity is symmetrical, and succession asymmetrical, or at least 
gives rise to an asymmetrical relation defined in terms of it. This proposition 
is required for the construction of the physical time-series. (B) What is 
remembered is past. (C) When a change is immediately experienced in 
sensation, parts of the present are earlier than other parts. (D) If a, b, and c 
succeed each other rapidly, a and 6 may be parts of one sensation, and likewise 
b and c, while a and c are not parts of one sensation, but a is remembered when 
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c is present in sensation. Thus the relation of " belonging to the same present ' ' 
is not transitive. The last three propositions are chiefly concerned with 
mental time. 

Suh Hu. 

The Postulates of Deductive Logic. Theodore de Laguna. J. of Ph., Psy., 

and Sci. Meth., XII, 9, pp. 225-236. 

Mathematics fixes the meaning of symbols, (1) by definition in terms of 
symbols whose meaning is already fixed; (2) by exhibition of a set of standard 
formulae (postulates) in which the symbols occur. External connections as 
of words with things and feelings are so far as possible avoided. It is now 
recognized that all the branches of pure mathematics spring from the postu- 
lates of deductive logic. In geometry, which is one of the pattern sciences 
after which deductive logic is modeled, the postulates must be stated chiefly 
in the ' indefinables ' used in ordinary discourse, and are properly to be regarded 
as the intelligible description of a certain class of relations. But the complete 
description of a class of relations is its definition, so that even those indefinables 
such as 'point' and 'between,' peculiar to geometry, are not absolutely in- 
definable, but are assumed as such for the science. The set of postulates by 
means of which the employment of the indefinables is fixed reduces to an 
instance of the first mode, mentioned above, of fixing the employment of 
symbols. Even if we were to work out a mathematical logic without knowing 
the meaning of its symbols, we must (1) use the ordinary rules of logic and 
the forms of our common speech in formulating directions for the handling 
of symbols; and we must (2) state eventually the meaning of the symbols, 
unless we are to be satisfied with a nonsensical result. So deductive logic 
must put the interpretation of its symbols before all else, and in so doing must 
employ common speech, making meanings as clear as possible by use of the 
dictionary. This process is not a mere concession to practical expediency 
but an essential propaedeutic to the system of logic. In systems such as 
those of M. Couturat and Messrs. Whitehead and Russell, certain postulates, 
such as the principles of deduction and substitution, are put into words instead 
of into symbols. But these principles might just as well be expressed in 
symbols, if it were borne in mind that the process of manipulating them is 
a process of deductive inference. Whitehead and Russell speak of "the first 
assumptions . . . that are required to make deduction possible." But if 
deduction were not already possible, no array of assumptions could make it so. 

Marion D. Crane. 

The Social Origin of Absolute Idealism. George H. Sabine. J. of Ph., 

Psy., and Sci. Meth., Vol. XII, 7, pp. 169-177. 

T. H. Green speaks of the new conception of freedom and right as one of 
the influences leading to the reconstruction of moral ideas in England. Against 
the laissez-faire ideal, or notion of negative freedom popular in the first half 
of the 19th century, there was a revolt in English literature, politics, and 
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philosophy, expressing itself, for example, in liberal legislation between 1 870 
and 1880. There arose a newer ideal of positive freedom, — i. e., an equality 
of opportunity to possess and enjoy the benefits of a civilized standard of life. 
This ideal the self-realization ethics of the English idealists was undoubtedly 
intended to theorize. These men were especially important for their criticism 
of hedonistic individualism. Green pointed out that desires are not for 
pleasures but for objects, and that these objects are inevitably social. Society 
indeed depends on the consciousness of a common good, shared by its members, 
so that political institutions depend primarily not upon power but upon will. 
Not only is consciousness the organ of social relations, but the development of 
consciousness depends on social relations. Social recognition of rights and 
obligations develops individuality. The relations of individuals in society 
cannot then be understood as individualism would have it, in terms of physical 
categories. For the interpretation of consciousness new categories must be 
found. Unfortunately the English idealists interpreted it in terms of German 
absolutism, so that society for them tended to become an absolute, in which 
the individual finds his station. Bradley develops this tendency in his 
Ethical Studies. It has its source in absolutistic logic, which maintains that 
there can be no relation without inclusion in an overlapping unity. But 
as a matter of fact in social relationships between conscious individuals the 
unity and the relations are identical, and the inclusion is perhaps no more than 
a figure of speech. The individual in many cases must make rather than find 
his station. Upon this necessity rests the value and proof of positive freedom. 

Marion D. Crane. 

A Revision of Imageless Thought. R. S. Woodworth. Psych. Rev., XXII, 

1, pp. 1-27. 

Attempts have been made to explain away imageless thought. Wundt's 
view of it as a 'total feeling' is hardly adequate, since a thought can be so 
definitely present in mind before it is expressed that it is the same thought 
in whatever language it is put. Nor does the presence of images and sensa- 
tions in most thoughts prove that they are essential. Titchener's account of 
imageless thought as a limiting case of practice on the way to automatism 
neglects the positive side of practice, namely, that the blending of parts into 
more inclusive units must be effected by keen attention. In fact, new ideas 
usually occur to one without imagery. It is often objected that to describe 
a thought process as a thought of some object is information and not 
description. But this assumes that description can only be in sensory terms. 
In fact, even a description of imagination or perception must be stated in 
terms of an object, and not stated as a juxtaposition of elements. To meet 
the objection to the distinction between sensory and nonsensory contents, a 
positive theory of imageless thought will be given. The data of thought are 
largely memory content, and this has been found to be often imageless. The 
writer has found that nothing is recalled except such 'facts' as have been 
noted, some of which are imaginal, but others are not. As the facts need not 
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be recalled in the original setting, it depends upon the nature of them whether 
the recall is imaginal or imageless. From the above, it is proposed to formu- 
late a hypothesis that all recall is of facts previously noted, freed from their 
original setting. Objections from reports of images as being "fully equivalent 
to actual experience " can be explained away. Recent studies of memory show 
that memorizing depends upon specific reactions on the material, by noting 
its features. An experiment the writer has made shows that mere contiguity, 
or ' movement of attention,' or 'will to remember,' is not a sufficient condition 
for memorizing, and that there must be a specific reaction upon the relation 
to be memorized. Experiments with learning of nonsense drawings by T. V. 
Moore, etc., show that a non-sensory analysis of the drawing is more im- 
portant than visualization. The theory offered here may be called the mental 
reaction theory. The perceptual reaction is not an image, but each reaction 
contributes a specific content. With regard to the question of patterns in 
sensory complexes, this theory is the same as the theory of synergy, as opposed 
to the theories of synthesis or apperception and of systasis. The pattern is 
numerically distinct from the sensory elements. From the psychophysical 
point of view, sensation is a primary response to stimulus and perception a 
secondary response, which follows the former so closely that there is a fusion 
between the two, which makes them hard to distinguish. 

Yuen R. Chao. 

Practical versus Literal Truth. Durant Drake. J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. 

Meth., Vol. XII, 9, pp. 236-243. 

There is apparently no way to avoid ambiguity between practical and literal 
truth, since a figurative or exaggerated statement often conveys truth which 
could not be put so effectively in literal form. Compare for example the 
forceful if inexact declaration, "Where there's a will there's away," with the 
literal statement, " If you would find a way, you must have the will to find it." 
Many dogmas, such as that of justification by faith, cannot be taken literally, 
and yet by suggestion to the convert they release a power very efficient in prac- 
tical life. The uncritical believer often sees deeper into life than the sceptic. 
Recognition of these two differing uses of language might do away with the 
confusion encountered in pragmatism. If a belief works, there must indeed 
be truth in it, although literally taken it may not be true, and when so taken 
may stand in the way of sound historical or cosmological judgments. Let us 
at least be tolerant of those who cling to old forms which they no longer 
accept literally, in order to keep alive certain experiences. 

Marion D. Crane. 

L'OriginalitS et L' Universality dans L'Art. A. Joussain. Rev. Ph., LXXIX, 

3, pp. 231-260. 

The work of art is a resume of the life of the artist, since he puts his knowl- 
edge of life into it. For this reason the masterpieces of art are the work of 
mature life. Even in depicting the life of another, the artist puts himself 
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into his work. For this reason, all the works of a particular artist have a 
character in common, which is the expression of his originality. A work of 
art is universal, as well as original. It speaks a language which appeals to all 
men. How can originality and universality be united in this intimate way, 
since they seem opposed? An answer to the question involves a study of the 
aesthetic sentiments. Psychologists have represented the aesthetic emotions 
as disinterested. But they are related to desire and instinct, and even to the 
sentiment of utility, as is revealed by our habit of attributing beauty to 
means which are well adapted to their ends. All aesthetic emotion is related 
to desire. What satisfies desire, or benefits the organism, is most apt to be 
beautiful. The love of beauty does not, then, as Schopenhauer would say, 
result from the negation of the will to live. On the contrary, we find ourselves 
in the work of art, we embody ourselves in it, and thus raise our lives to a 
higher plane. For we pass beyond mere desire, and become subordinated 
to the object. The sentiment of beauty is the realization of the self in the 
object contemplated, and its connection with desire is found in the fact that 
we sympathize most easily with what satisfies our desires. In desire, however, 
we seek the object which will satisfy; when we admire an object, we already 
possess it. The aesthetic sentiment is not desire as such, but is the love 
excited in us by the objectification of the desirable object. This relation of 
desire to the object is an unconscious one, and forgetfulness of self in the object 
is what constitutes the chief characteristic of the aesthetic emotion. We tend 
unconsciously to reproduce the emotions which we have had before, and art 
gives satisfaction to this tendency. The love of the beautiful is therefore 
based on our unconscious unity with things, in which we identify ourselves 
with the world, and feel at harmony with it. Every one of our perceptions, 
of course, has about it a great deal of memory material. The concentration of 
a plurality of experiences into the unity of instantaneous vision may be called 
intuition. This is an interpretation of reality in functions of the past. Every 
man must interpret nature in the light of his own experiences, and the depth 
and extent of his life will determine the breadth of his interpretations. A man 
is born into an environment whose influence he cannot wholly escape, and his 
art will have points in common with that of his age and country. On the 
other hand, his own will to live will express itself in reaction against the en- 
vironment. In the last analysis, man and his environment are complementary, 
and the individual's environment is the world as interpreted by him. In this 
interpretation intellect plays a smaller role than intution. The great genius 
is never moved by intellect alone, but allows his nature to express itself 
spontaneously, and intuitively. Art, then, is inseparable from will, and 
originality and universality are compatible because the nature of man is 
conformable to the nature of the world, and he is able to conceive and express 
in some me asure the spirit of the living whole. 

D. T. Howard. 
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Nietzsche's Moral Aim and Will to Power. William Mackintire Salter. 

Int. J. E., XXV, 3, pp. 372-403. 

The aim of this article is to correct certain current misconceptions of 
Nietzschian philosophy — among others that his ideal is mere power, that 
might makes right, that the 'blond beast' is his ideal of manhood. Extracts 
from the middle and later period of his writing will perhaps serve this purpose: 
Force is to be revered only so far as reason blends with it. Authority in order 
to command others is not desirable. " It costs dear to come to power: power 
makes stupid (verdummt)." "To rule and help the highest thought to victory — 
that is the only thing that could interest me in Germany." And it is presum- 
ably of Bismarck that he says: "Rule? Force my type on others? Horrible! 
Is not my happiness just in contemplating a variety of types?" Nature as 
such never was Nietzsche's model, nor adjustment to nature his moral ideal. 
He believes in different levels of power. Animal force becomes spiritual. 
Morality, the law of group life, no less than intelligence, is a means to power. 
Yet society is not the highest level of human life. Great individuals spring 
from and rise above society. Beyond the comprehension of most of us, they 
are half like Epicurean gods in their loneliness and solitude. Each new level 
of power rises from the level beneath it, the present level being a means to 
that highest reach of life, the superman. Power only can attain this goal. 
Good is "all that increases the feeling of power, the will to power, power itself 
in man." Life requires effort, and higher life higher effort and greater will to 
live. Here we have the antithesis of Schopenhauer, of Buddhism, and of 
certain types of Christianity. Great individuals tend to stand alone. Gre- 
gariousness is the measure of weakness. This is the reason that Nietzsche 
rates aristocratic morality higher than mass morality. It is the morality 
which has identified itself with this latter class that he repudiates. He prefers 
the morality of such men as Plato and Heraclitus — the morality of men who 
would naturally have ruled. He despises those who depend on glory, on 
vanity, on hypocrisy, on fear, on mere prudence — all those qualities which 
look to others for nourishment, which show lack of self-dependence and original 
creative force. His strong man does not gain power for the sake of luxuries; 
he would then be weak. Nor is he a swashbuckler. He can "lead a cause, 
carry out a resolve, be loyal to an idea." "There is force" says Nietzsche, 
" in mildness and quietness." To have complete power over a person we must 
win his heart. Higher power also makes the cruder power unnecessary. 
Machines shall work for man while he becomes stronger — more spiritual. 
The function of the philosopher is not merely to describe things as they are, but 
to make what is and was the basis of creating the future. To think is to grasp 
things in order to get control over them. For Nietzsche power is the root of 
self-control. Weak people have the power of their impulses but no surplus 
with which to control them. Strength is, however, increased by training, 
discipline (Ziichtung). This, the higher meaning of asceticism, becomes the 
need, the nature, of the strong (spiritual) man. The word Personalism would 
perhaps best describe Nietzsche's general ethical view. He rejects the 
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pleasure-pain morality; the word 'egoism' would be misleading; the word 
' individualism ' is equally objectionable ; he is not a friend of anarchy. Never- 
theless persons are for him the summit of human evolution — strong, self- 
directing, final specimens who naturally rule mankind. 

Allen J. Thomas. 

Humanism and Science. John Frederick Dashiell. J. of Ph., Psy., and 

Sci. Meth., Vol. XII, 7, pp. 177-189. 

Professor Warner Fite holds that pragmatists, in exhibiting instrumentalism, 
(1) have made absolute the mechanical view of science because of its human 
uses; (2) have built up an arbitrary and subjective world order and scientific 
outlook: (3) and have interpreted all the needs of men in terms of bread and 
butter, overlooking intellectual and social needs. Professor Fite suggests that, 
combining realism and pragmatism, we regard nature as both objective and 
personal. But (1) Dewey and Schiller both plainly repudiate the mechanistic 
conception of the world order, and together with James emphasize the superi- 
ority of experience to theory as a teacher. (2) Schiller and Dewey make a 
clear distinction between reality as found by us, and reality as determined by 
us. (3) Moore points out that intellectual needs grow out of the "bread-and- 
butter" needs, which are primary biologically and genetically, but not neces- 
sarily in degree of honor. Also both Moore and Dewey insist on the social 
character of cognition, regarding it as the relation of public attention toward 
a more or less objectified subject matter. Professor Fite's insistence on a 
human relationship with nature, in which we shall develop a special regard 
for its motives, is part of a current anti-formal, anti-intellectualist reaction. 
But we do not normally feel the world over against us as purposeful, but rather 
we conceive it dimly as manifesting dynamic activity in relation to us. The 
scientist wishes to investigate the power back of such activity. He does not 
claim to be able to work out the interior purposes of things, but rather to find 
out how things may be controlled. Nature is mysterious and wonderful just 
because it refuses to be understood in terms of human motives. 

Marion D. Crane. 

Les sciences morales et sociales et la biologie humaine. Dr. Grasset. Rev. 

Ph., XL, 2, pp. 97-137. 

To regard the moral and social sciences as simply a chapter in General 
Biology is disastrous to Ethics and Sociology, because it means the negation 
of such ideas as good, merit, praise, blame, responsibility, obligation, and 
duty — the very basis of Ethics, and, likewise, of fraternity, social solidarity, 
love of neighbor, altruism, helping the weak, mutual assistance, and coopera- 
tion for continuous, indefinite progress — the very basis of Sociology. General 
Biology substitutes for these conceptions such notions as strife, natural 
selection, universal egoism, struggle for existence, 'might makes right,' 
survival of the strong and elimination of the weak. Obviously, General 
Biology cannot serve as a foundation for the moral and social sciences, since 
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it disregards the very notions upon which the latter must be based. It is 
advantageous, however, to base the moral and social sciences upon some 
positive, experimental science. Human Biology, the science of man, will 
answer this purpose. The moral and social sciences are peculiar to man. 
General Biology, the science of what is common to all living things, does not 
take account of the characteristics which are peculiar to man and which 
differentiate him from all other creatures. But Human Biology is concerned 
with what is peculiarly human, with the specific differences of man as a fixed 
species, as well as with such features as man holds in common with all other 
life. Human Biology envisages man as a whole, with due regard for both his 
psychical and physiological nature, and emphasizes activity and function 
more than structure. Its method is scientific: positive, experimental, and 
both objective and subjective. It finds three characteristics peculiar to man 
and differentiating him from all other species: (1) superiority of intelligence; 
(2) capacity for indefinite progress in the accumulation and utilization of the 
discoveries and acquisitions of the past; and (3) freedom, in the sense of 
rational or self determination. It finds that the laws of human nature and 
human conduct are quite different, and quite differently presented, from those 
of animal nature and conduct. It is true that Human Biology cannot give 
birth to the ideas of duty, merit, good, just, and moral obligation, and that 
biological laws would not be binding on man unless he were already in posses- 
sion of these ideas. But Human Biology discovers and verifies these ideas as 
universal facts or "idees-lois" of human nature. Since human nature is 
identical with itself at all times and places, it is the duty of every individual to 
obey the laws of Human Biology, especially the law of protecting, preserving, 
and enlarging one's life and the life of the species. In this way the two phases of 
Ethics and Sociology are scientifically built up: the normative portion, anterior 
and superior to science, though discovered empirically by science, and the 
practical portion, the direct object of Human Biology. In this way, too, the 
constant and variable elements of Ethics and Sociology find their place, and 
a complete science and art of Ethics and Sociology are erected on a scientific 
foundation. Biological laws and duties have three sanctions: moral, legal, 
and biological. Biological sanctions are the biological perils to which non- 
observance of biological duties expose the individual and society. Biological 
duties (and their corresponding perils) may be classified into four groups: (1) 
duties of the individual to himself; (2) duties of the individual to other indi- 
viduals; (3) duties of the individual to society or to the human species; and 
(4) duties of society or individuals in society to the individual. Human 
Biology helps to solve moral and social problems by making them scientific 
questions capable of study and solution by scientific methods. All moral and 
social sciences, having and wishing to retain a scientific character, are based 
on the knowledge of biological laws, duties, and perils, as defined and char- 
acterized by Human Biology. Human Biology, — which should be as essen- 
tially distinguished from Animal Biology as the latter is from Vegetable 
Biology — affords the moral and social sciences a basis and point of departure, 
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which General Biology (or any other positive and experimental science) is 
incapable of affording. 

Raymond P. Hawes. 

On the Meaning of Social Psychology. Robert H. Gault. The Monist, 

XXV, 2, pp. 255-260. 

Social psychology studies the social behavior of human beings, *'. e., the 
interactions or adjustments that occur among men and women and children, 
not excluding the more or less automatic social habits which were of conscious 
origins. Social psychology implies a social consciousness, by which is meant 
that aspect of human consciousness in which one takes cognizance of one's 
relations to others; in which one voluntarily seeks to control another's re- 
actions; in which one anticipates one's reaction to the possible behavior of 
others; in which one makes adjustment to an ideal; and finally in which 
one responds to what "everybody else is doing." This social consciousness 
may lapse according to the law of automatization, and may also be intensified 
by appropriate reaction. Social psychology is also interested in the sense of 
social unity, which has its basis in the sense of one's own personal identity and 
is conditioned by the consciousness of kind. Social psychology discusses the 
means by which to bring about those reactions appropriate to the environ- 
ment, and also the processes by which old forms of adjustment are replaced by 
new ones. 

Suh Hu. 

Justice and Progress. H.B.Alexander. J. of Ph., Psy.,andSci. Meth.,XII, 

8, pp. 207-212. 

The conception of justice is grounded in the compromise of conflicting 
ends. Accordingly the adjudications in which justice finds its expression are 
adjudications of ends and aims. The whole idea falls within the domain of 
teleology, and clearly its interpretation must be teleological. The teleology 
of which justice is the form, however, is not of the simple and elegant philo- 
sophical type. Rather, its progressions are by jolts and hitches : it is a f umbler 
in the dark after the true way. The sanction of rights is reason. This 
justicial reason must be teleological in form; must define practicable ends; and 
must recognize that all proper desire is for the good. These axioms of the 
justicial reason rest upon the fundamental principle that law in human 
institutions is an expression of faith in the indefinite melioration of man's 
nature, in his progress towards perfection. Justice finds its fundamental 
sanction in the assumption of human progress. The advance of the procedure 
of justice, like the advance in natural science, has been made only by the 
method of trial and error. Particular applications of justice are the conse- 
quence of particular hypotheses. This assumption of human progress is to 
moral science what the law of uniformity it so natural science. Justice may 
be defined, in a more individual sense, as "the individual's equity in human 
progress," a definition which will be found not unfruitful as a principle of 
legislation. 

Suh Hu. 
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Philosophy and the New Justice. Harry Allen Overstreet. Int. J. E., 

XXV, 3, pp. 277-291. 

The advance from the primitive form of justice wherein the individual right 
was identical with class right to the modern ideal of justice wherein the quality 
of the individual is the essential factor, has left us with the conviction that 
in our age people do actually ' start even ' in the race of life and without artificial 
handicap. The prevalent belief that men should have only what they can 
afford is based on the belief that they actually receive and possess according 
to their natural capacity. It is, however, evident that men often need 
productive employment, protection against a debilitating wage and debilitating 
conditions of labor, as well as better conditions of health in general. Recently 
the conception has quietly developed in our midst that society should meet 
these needs. The belief is increasing that the modern problem of justice is 
largely economic; for about us we see everywhere human powers suppressed, 
interests thwarted, and eager possibilities rendered impotent. Yet con- 
ventional economics with its neutral definitions of utility, cost, and value 
cannot hope to cope with the difficulty. There is, however, evidence that 
a new economics is forming in which the important place which is now given 
to production will be given to distribution. In this new economics the 
social philosopher will play a large part in working out the principle: to each 
according to his needs, and its correlate: from each according to his realized 
capacities. A society must say, 'thou canst,' which is equivalent to saying 
'thou shalt.' The problem of the philosopher is here thoroughly to work out 
the nature and the scope of the human factor. 

Allen J. Thomas. 

The Justification of Punishment. John Lisle. Int. J. E., XXV, 3, pp. 

346-359- 

Punishment in the sense of social sanction is necessary if we are to have 
society; and it is needed precisely in the degree that society is needed. Any 
auto-social act — any act, that is, which is contrary to the will of the social 
body — for this reason demands punishment. By this necessity alone is 
punishment justified. Through the introduction into criminal law of moral 
and religious ideas this goal has been obscured. Indeed the word punishment 
is itself inaccurate because of the idea of expiation which it contains. That 
the general desire for vengeance is not the justification of punishment is 
shown, historically, by the fact that punishment began with the acceptance of 
fines. The failure of punishment is due then, not to the fact that it fails to 
satisfy the appetite for revenge, but to the fact that reformation and repression 
are made ends in themselves and its true purpose, social protection, is thus 
lost sight of. Prevention is to be the key note of our future criminal law. A 
board of criminologists composed of alienists, doctors, and sociologists will 
investigate each crime to the end that those conditions which allowed its com- 
mission may be permanently corrected. 

Allen J. Thomas. 
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La Dialectigue du Coeur. J. Segond. Rev. Ph., LXXIX, 3, pp. 209-230. 
Irony and enthusiasm, although harbored in the same breast, appear to be 
mutually conflicting, and to produce by their strife a painful discord within 
the soul. This appearance of conflict, however, proves upon examination to 
be the movement of the dialectic of the heart, manifesting itself in intuition 
and intellect, which have a common root in the life of impulse and activity. 
As the intellect formulates and represents in symbols the reality which is given 
more richly and adequately in intuition, and as intelligence draws its life and 
Han from intuition, so irony is inspired by sentiment, and is a false and 
inadequate representation of it. But intelligence can never wholly reproduce 
what is given in intuition, although it constantly struggles to do so, and the 
result is a perpetual state of contradiction between the incessantly multiplying 
contents of intuition, and the acute efforts of the intellect to represent the 
former in its own fashion. The desire to know is constantly frustrated by the 
infinite richness of things, and the disappointment thus arising is expressed 
in irony. On the other hand intuition is stimulated by the intellectual 
check, and carries us onward to new enthusiasms and enterprises. Thus the 
two constantly reinforce and stimulate each other. The result, of course, is 
inquietude and restlessness of spirit, but so inseparable is this element from 
all mental activity as to be in some degree the measure of the enthusiasm 
which engenders it and carries it forward. In the social as well as in the 
individual life we may trace this dialectic of the heart. Social enthusiasm 
and satire are the individual impulses writ large. The love of knowledge 
and truth for their own sake is an enthusiasm engendered within the spon- 
taneous life of intuition, and its result is science, with its multitudinous 
schemas and representations. When enthusiasm fails, irony stimulates it to 
renewed efforts. 

D. T. Howard. 

Mysticism in Present Day Religion. Rufus M. Jones. Harvard Theological 

Review, VIII, 2, pp. 155-165. 

Interest in mysticism is following the collapse of traditional elements in 
religion. The latter mysticism, whose prophets are usually students rather 
than direct communicants, is said by one of its best exponents, Evelyn Under- 
bill, to be a way of enhanced life towards higher levels of reality, a goal arrived 
at by an arduous psychological process, the 'mystic way.' Souls who pass this 
route are fortunate revelations of the Han vital. Von Hilgel does not recognize 
this mystic way but holds that the mission of the mystic is to bear testimony 
to the 'infinite in man.' Delacroix claims that the 'mystic tendency' is 
fundamental in human nature, the mystics being possessed of it in a high 
degree. For Hocking, enhanced life is characteristic of the mystic. Turning 
to the mystical experience, itself, we find it an undivided whole of experience, 
intensely joyous, enriched with insight, and pregnant with deeds. In the 
historical conception, on the other hand, the underlying conception is that of 
a unity with the Godhead, a conception unfortunately joined with dialectical 
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classical philosophy. It requires liberation and translation into terms of our 
own times. Even the conception of the 'mystic way' fails somewhat in 
accomplishing this desideratum; it takes too much account of the classical 
dialectic and too little of the depths of the religious experience. The mystic 
experience must be a dynamic impulse to a keener and deeper insight to life. 

C. Cecil Church. 

The Contribution of Professor Royce to Christian Thought. John Wright 
Buckham. Harvard Theological Review, VIII, 2, pp. 219-237. 
Since Edwards, no American has contributed more to religious thought 
that has Professor Royce. His interests have continually been in religious 
problems. His first book, The Religious Aspect of Philosophy, dealt mainly 
with the limitation of the idea of God, where he conceives of him as Universal 
Thought; drawing the argument for the existence of such a being from the 
nature of error. The Inclusive Thought which makes finite error possible is 
God. In The Spirit of Modern Philosophy he makes the Divine Being include 
not only Thought but Worth. God is the Absolute, related to our experience 
as an organized whole to its fragments. This absolutism reaches its full 
expression in The World and the Individual. Here 'universal experience' 
becomes uplifted to 'universal selfhood.' Perhaps the task of establishing a 
religious monism in which the one can also be the many is too Herculean 
even for as keen and sincere a mind as that of Professor Royce, but the work 
is a monument in philosophical literature. To such an Absolute Whole, per- 
sonality is assigned almost in vain, while individual selfhood is hardly retained. 
During the last decade Professor Royce's mind has turned to more practical 
and to moral problems. In The Problem of Christianity, the central thought 
is that of the 'beloved community,' loyal to itself because loyal to the Spirit 
who created it and who holds it together. The conception of God in these 
lectures is uncertain; at times it is associated with the 'community,' the 
'spirit of the community ' and with the 'love of the community.' Admittedly, 
the community corresponding to this ideal does not exist. The ideal church 
is not yet actual. In the second series of these lectures the 'principle of 
interpretation ' is made to throw light upon both the problems of religion and 
of philosophy. The 'community' is a community of interpretation; self- 
knowledge is interpretative knowledge; the most useful member of the 
community is the interpreter. The doctrine of the atonement is recalled in 
this conception, which represents God as incarnated in the community and 
winning finite selves by his sorrow. Professor Royce does not sufficiently 
recognize the need of a Universal Interpreter. These doctrines can not 
adequately be designated as a form of Hegelianism; they are original con- 
tributions to religious thought. 

C. Cecil Church. 



